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ABSTRACT 

This paper discusses ways to make social work 
education more appropriate for the preparation of development 
practitioners to work with the people cind communities of Appalachia. 
The current dominant theory developed bv economists of Appalachian 
development is thrt of modernization. The theory emphasizes economic 
growth. Modernization sees society as progressing via 
industrialization, causing high rural to-urban migration. Acceptance 
of this theory, a world view that fails to take Appalachian culture 
into consideration, puts social work planners in a role that supports 
the economic system, limiting them to "cleaning up the casualties of 
economic activity." The theory also discourages adequate funding of 
social programs and robs social workers of the opportunity to improve 
the lives of their clients in a significcint manner. Movement toward a 
new approach to development could open the doors for both a more 
appropriate development and more effective social work. An 
alternative model (McNutt 1987) includes: a reorientation of 
development goals away from economic growth and toward social 
objectives; a change in the measurement of growth to reflect those 
goals; a community level planning strategy; support for planning 
strategy at higher levels of analysis; technical support that relies 
on the taxents and abilities of community people; and a structure for 
ensuring fulfillment of basic needs. Appropriate changes in social 
work education are needed and will require changes in perspective, an 
understanding of the region and its people, the acquisition of new 
skills, and better field education. 37 references. (TES) 
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There has been irudi debate over the siKX^esses and failures of varicxis 
i^pedachian development progtams. VBiile it is true that the region has 
progressed., there are still many problems that mast be dealt with. Many 
i^peLLachian cannunities lack adequate education, decent health care, a 
reasonable housing stock and a stable eocaxmic base. Human services prograits 
remain underdevelcped in many areas. Uiere is clearly much left to do. 

At the saitie time, itoidi of the successes of development activities have conie 
at considerable human cost. Environmental destnictic»i remains a side effect of 
industrial progress (Caixiill; 1971). Whisnant (1980) calls attention to 
programs that he calls "culturally destructive". The loss of land, autonomy 
and power are all, in part, consequences of developoaent efforts. These failures 
can be seen as consequences of the intervention technologies used in 
i^palachian development efforts. While development practitioners come froro 
nany fields, th^ enplo^^ similar intervention technologies. These intervention 
systems are said to be value-free, vAiile in fact, they rest on development 
theory that eirploys values that are, in many iitportant ways, inappropriate for 
planning with l^paladiian cowmunities. The result is programs that do not 
meet the needs of the regicxi's people and that can have serious side effects. 
In order to break this cycle we must reorient professional practice. The most 
efficient way to accomplish this is to change professional education to teach 
intervention methods that are more c^ropriate for work with Appalachian 
ccnvminities. 
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Social work is one of the professions that pr^>are planners and coranunity 
organizers to work with i^peilacJiian cxxnmanities. In many cases, mainstreain 
social work educaticxi subscribes to a traditional development approach. This 
approach is often less than successful in dealing with the problems of iiountain 
oantnanitie& and hinders practitioners in their efforts to design interventions 
that mi^t be more e^rppriate. It is also inocxisistent \iith many of the 
values that social workers hold. In order to itaximize the positive effects of 
social work planners and organizers, social work education Bust change the way 
it pr^)ares people to work with Appalachian ocmnunities. 

This paper will discuss ways of making social work education itore 
appropriate for the preparation of development practitioners to work with the 
people and ccitttnunities of the region. The dominant model of development and 
training for development will be presented and critically examined. The role 
of social work and social work educ^ticai within this theory will be discussed. 
Next, a possibly more e^ropriate development strategy will be offered, and 
inplications for social work and social work educaticMi will be identified. The 
final secticMi will present a design for preparing social work practiticMiers to 
use the alternative model and design interventions in a culturally sensitive 
manner. 

The Dominant Theory of Appedactiian Development; 

Many i^palachian development programs rely on variants of modemizatiai 
theory for their theoretical and intellectual underpinnings. The Modemizaticai 
approach was developed in the 1950's and early, 1960's to guide work with the 
third world throu^ foreign assistance programs (Higgins and Higgins, 1979) . 
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This is a approach to developmert that was largely developed by econcniists, 
EcxMXitiic grwth is the center of the procsess of development (Ttodero, 1985) . 
The social, cultural, and political iirplications of the theory si?port the 
encouragemerit of eoonanic grcwth. Seme socicd institutions are seen as growth 
enh2Qx:ing vflxile others are seen as growth retarding. The latter are promoted 
and the former are destroyed (dalbraith, 1964) . Develc^itient strategies have a 
strong urban bias and rural area are seen as backward. Part of the 
intervention process is promoting rural to urban migration. This can be seer 
quite vividly in the works of Arthur Lewis (1955) which stress the movement of 
the labor force from rural to urban areas. The ARC'S "Growth Center" strategy 
may be said to have a similar intent. The aim of the growth center model, and 
the central place theory that si^ports it, is to move population and resources 
toward a "growth center" and away from a rural hinterland (Walls and Billings, 
1977) . 

Modernization theory sees society as progressing throu^ a series of steps 
or stages from a backward state to an industrial state (Postow, 1960; Hi^ins 
and Higgins, 1979) . All societies go throu^ the saite general phases and any 
problems are considered to be within the underdevelcped area. 
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Development is thou^t to be a vzdue-free techniccil process that is guided 
by professioaial practitioners. Western industrial civilizaticai is seen as un- 
questionably the best and ultijnate developaent goal, and that these practi- 
tioners see such a goal cxs the proper outocroe of the techniques that they 
employ. The idea that sudi assuitptions are value jixigenients is not seriously 
considered. The fcdlure to consider that value issue has lead to sharp 
criticism by both Ihird Vforld leaders and VJtestem develcproent theorists 
(Myrdal, 1968). 

Poverty and other socied problems are seen as the result of 
underdevelcpnent. Mndemizatiai approaches see eocayanic growth as the cure for 
poverty using the "txickie-dcwn" inodel of ccHiservative ecx>nondcs. S<:x:ial 
spending is seen as consuinption that retards tlie growth process. 

Present day social work in ^palachia reflects the assunptims of the 
doroinant theory. Social work, within this context has a narrow residual or 
remedied orientation. Social prograins are designed to si53port economic growth 
and provide for the few that cannot take advantage of the econowy. Social work 
plannars and ocranunity organizers are concerned with sectorial issues, such as 
placement oi agencies and institutions and the developoaent of remedied social 
casework programs. This is a direct services support model and does little to 
attacdc the base causes of social problems. 

Ihe aooqptanoe of modernization theory puts socied work planners and 
organizers in a role that si^jports the eocaxxnic systrim, especially with 
regards to economic growtJi. The flew between socia?. welfare and the eooncinic 
systan is almost entirely one way. Social work attempts help create 
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infrastructure that supports the ecxDncwy. There is no atteitpt, however, to 
change the eoonony to facilitate socied welfare oonoems. 

MocJemizaticn leacis to a tencJency tcward failing to aoc^ the uniqueness of 
the i^^paladiian subculture. Social program designs are oonsideiBd to be 
"culture free", so there is no need to design p^-Dgraiits that are itore 
appropriate to J^3palachia. The eventual outoane of this world view is that 
iruch of the social infrastructure that is developed will not be relevant to a 
significant portion of the people that social work planners are trying to help. 

Social work education reinforces this situatic»i by training social workers 
to practice within narrow sectorial bounds. It also teaches a "generic" system 
of practice that is thcu^t to be value free and applicable in all situations. 

This is clecurly not a very acceptable role for those vAio are concerned 
abcxit human welfare. It limits the social v?ork development practitic»ier to a 
reanaedial role that deals with cleaning \jp the casualties of economic 
activity. What is needed is a broader, more cotpreiiensive role within a more 
appropriate development model. 

An Alternative Mcxiel of Ap palachia n Develcxanent; 

;^palachia needs to look at development in a way that will foLUs on the 
potential of the people rather than the growth of the economy. In an earlier 
paper, I presented seme ideas about what that approach to dvVeloproent might 
look like (McNutt, 1987) . 
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This ^roach blends oono^rts from Sustainable Societies Pippxxx\<±es (Brown, 
1981; Stokes, 1981) , Basic Needs Develofxnent Strategies (Streeten, 1981) , and 
the "Another Develcproent" enphasis (Hettne, 1983) and adapts these strategies 
to AppalacMa, It also uses material fttm moire traditional development 
sources, such as Myrdal's (1968; 1974) institutional economic development 
theory and Lurtz and Luk's (1979) Humanistic Economics, While the reader is 
referred to the original paper for a fuller treatment of the irodel, it will be 
summarized here. 

The major ocnponents of this strategy are as follows: (1) a reorientation 
of development goals away from economic growth and toward social objectives 
such as quality of life and societal development, (2) a char^ in the 
measurement of growth to reflect the new goals, (3) a "bottom i?)" coranunity- 
level planniiig strategy, (4) a policy framework to st5}port the planning 
strategy at hi^ier levels of analysis, (5) a structure for providing technical 
assistance and (6) a structure for ensuring the fulfillment of basic needs 
(McNutt, 1987), 

This represents a reorientaticai from the traditic»ial model of i?^paiachian 
development. No longer is eocaiomic growth the primary goal of the development 
process. Human development is more iirportant than economic development. Ihis 
change in goals will be reflected in a change in measurement. Uie use of 
economic indicators will no longer be adequate to address development. Social 
indicators must si^plement the use of eccaiomic mesisures in assessing 
development outcomes (Seers, 1972). 
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An overall policy framework ror the regicxi is also proposed. This framework 
deals with overall issues sudi as ecx>logical and resouroe management concerns, 
and si^^xDrts the ocrammity-level activities. policies within this frame- 
work also insure tedhniccLL assistance to loced comnunities and prwide basic 
needs fulfillment mechanisms. Stokes (1981) makes a coipelling argument for 
this type of e^roach in sustainable develcproent, 

Ihis strategy cdso eanrploys participatory planning for small-scale ccnirunity- 
level development programniing. ihis type of programming is geared toward "self 
help" social and eooncmic developnaent programs that foster self ^1 iant 
cantunities. Ihis has become especially iitportant in li^t of the problems of 
capital fli^t (Bluestone and Harrison, 1982) . 

The overall mcxiel reflects ccaitenporary developmer' thinking [outside of 
Appalachia] and the strategies have proved somev*iat successful in the third 
world. In addition, from a moral or ethiccLL viewpoint, there is much to be said 
for a model or developnent that puts human needs above economic growth. 
(Goulet, 1971). 

Ihe role of social work and socicd welfare was not well developed within the 
original formulation. A social welfare system that would work within this 
framework would be significantly different from vtet is presently operating in 
Appaladiia. 

The most iirportant diange would be a new perception of what the social 
welfare system can legitimately call its domain. Ihe limited, residual 
view of the respcxisibilities of the social welfare system laust be ejqvmded. 
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Serial welfare should be <yyr,cemed with the qualily of life and the 
creaticai of a just, fail and productive society, Ihe soci2LL welfare system 
that exists in i^palachia is ocxxsemed with picking up the pieces of industrial 
society. Socicd welfare irust concentrate on all of those areas that influence 
human welfare. This means an anticipatory stance and one that stresses 
prevention instead of siirply cure. The social welfare system irust be involved 
in the education system, the eoaxraic system, the political system and any 
other arena where the lives of people can be inproved. 

Social welfare services should be centered at the ccramanity level and 
carmiwnity participation in the design, administration and evaluation of 
programs should be stressed. This should le d to prograins that are itore 
responsive to the ocranunity and its members. 

If at all possible, financing should also be aocorplished, at least in 
part, at the local level. C3ontrol of the funds would strengthen the ptxDgram's 
accountability to the ocraraunity and promote a sense of ccmraunity ownership. 

Income maintenance is a potential ew^eption to this principle. Few 
i^paladhian communities have the tax bcise to stppoi^ major income maintenance 
programs. This is especially true in li^t of the hi^ d^Dendency ratio in 
many i^paladuan ooranunities and the attended hi^ costs of providing income 
st^^port for the elderly. 

Income maintenance should be funded throu^ a central regional structure 
aimed at meeting basic needs. This striK±ure should be part of the overall 
policy framework. 
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Appropriate social services tedhnologi'^ is another area that should be built 
into tne region's social welfare system. In mai^ cases, hi^ily technological 
urban-designed social service delivery systems are eirployed in rural i^pala- 
chian coirounities with less than desirable ccaisequenoes. Socicd services that 
perform in a itanner that is c^ppropriate for the ccranunity are needed, i^ro- 
priate social services technologies will operate in a manner tiiat maximizes 
human welfare and is appropriate to the scale tijxt ccranunity life in ;^:pala- 
chia presents. These technologies will rely on the talents and abilities of 
the mcxantain people and will rely only minimsdly on professionally trained 
staff. 

Self help programs should be stressed (StoJces, 1981) . Programs that allow 
people to help themselves aid in removing the stigma of welfare dependency and 
create new confidence and conmunity solidarity. Self help grotps, such as 
Alcoholics Anonyinous, Parents without Partners, TOPS, etc, not only provide 
useful instrvimental services, they can also engage in social action. Bender 
(1986) finds self help grouos useful in meeting the goals of social develop- 
ment. Ocmraunity based self help organizations can provide ti)eir members will 
resources that the pi.esent socieil welfare system could not even pretend to 
provide. 

Small, coratiunity oriented programs like heeilth clinics, drop-in counseling 
centers, family day care networks and natural si^jport networks are good 
possibilities for i^palachian ocranonities. These prograits should use 
prevention-oriented modalities keyed to the particular ccrammity. While mary 
of these programs do exist in the mountains, there is a clear need to extend 
their availability to a broader range of the regie's population. 
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There ai^ many mcxJels that are lased in third world nations that may be 
applicable to i^palachia. The Phillipines, for exaitple, has a program that 
sets up poor families in thejj: cwn businesses and provides technical si^port 
for their efforts (Reidy, 1981) . While it is not at all clear how such a 
program itiit^t be implemented in the United States, the genenJ. ^roach could 
ease the problem of welfare stigma that plagues many of the region's poor. It 
could also provide a level of si^jport that is not ususdly found in the public 
assistance programs in Appalachia. 

Cooperative programs cculd also be useful in developing self-sufficiency for 
the region's poor. Cooperatives have a long history in i^palachia (Whisnart, 
1980) , but the results have been decidedly mixed. Appalachian cooperatives 
mi^t stand a better chance if sij^^orted by a policy frainework. 

Appropriate social services technology will, of course, d^)end on the 
nature of the oonrounity of interest. Technologies that are appropriate for 
some communities will not work for others. 

No social, welfare syctem will be appropriate for jl^jpalachian comttunities 
unless it is designed with an understanding of the culture and heritage of the 
region. The region has a unique history and has many values and beliefs that 
differ frcxn other grcxps in American society. Ihe social welfare system in 
^^palachia must be based an an understanding of the region. 

Even in today's social welfare system, there is no excuse for a social 
worker to possess little or no background on the culture and history of the 
people that he or she works with. That would seem to be a basic prerequisite 
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of doing effective work. When one considers the intimate nature of worker- 
ccninunitY interaction that this itiodel requires, the need bw^cmes all the more 
significant • Social workers v*io work in Appcdachia clearly need to understand 
^jpai^ ilia, 

These changes in the social wel.fare system in Appalachia will require that 
social workers adopt a different per^jective rx\ their practice, There will 
have to be a shift in orientation away frxxn renedial/acute care practice itodels 
and tcward preventive/develcproentsLL practice models. Social workers, in 
general, will have to beccroe more skilled at working with the oowriunity. 

Planners and ccatmunity organizers will have to develc^ skills in settincr up 
new types of ccranunity programs, building participation and designing systems 
that '\^rork" with the ;^}palachian cultural system, Vttiile many ;^ial workers 
possess at least sane of these abilities, additional sJdlls may be needed. It 
is inportant to train a practitioner that can be effective in the ;^Dpalachian 
ccmnunity. 

Social work planners will also have to decide vAiich technologic6LL skills are 
useful and viiich are not. This decision may not be an easy or.-^, given the time 
and expense required to develop some of these skills. Some professional 
skills, hcwever, exclude the canmuni^'-' rather than encouraging its 
participatiOTi, In additi'^n, sane techniques have a clearly elitist character 
about them that does not ccaitribute to the kinds of effects that are desired. 
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Social work ec3ucatic»i must re^xxid to training prac±itioners to enoourage a 
more appropriate develcjproent for Appalachia and it's social welfare system. 
The balance of this paper will suggest what social work educaticxi could do to 
produce practitioners for e^^^J^iate ^Appalachian development. 



SocietL Work Educatic»i for Appedachian Developroent: 

The present model of training social workers for planning and development 
rolas in i^palachia is wedded to the traditional model of Appalacliian develop- 
ment. A new social work si^jporting a new development model will require a new 
typR of social work educaticai. What that education mi^t look like is pres- 
fmted in \A)at is to follow. 

A revised model of social work education will differ frc^ traditional 
programs in terms of four basic dimensions. The first dimension is a change in 
perspective. Social work planner and ooranai lty workers must use a broad per- 
spective on the boundaries of social intervention. A sectorial perspective 
will not be as laseful and will recreate the problems of the past. 

The second dimensicxi involves developing an effective understanding of the 
regioi and it's people. .^Dpalachia is not the same as mai^ other areas and 
should not be treated as such. Future planners and coiiinunity workers will need 
this understanding for effective practice. 
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Third, new practic5e skillr form the final dimension. Planners and cxitraonity 
workers will need now skills in encouraging participaticai, developing programs, 
surporting self help efforts airi working with the economic and politiccd 
systems, as well as a host of related skills. 

The final dimensicxi is field educaticai. This will involve taking the 
skills, per^)ective and, understanding of the regicxi anc" c^lying them xn 
actued field settings. These four diinensions form the core of a new societL 
work educaticn for ^paladiia. A Change in Perspective ; Most schools of 
social work present a view of social policy and the role of social workers that 
is sli^tly larger than the residual approach that is generally 2^1i^ in 
American social welfare policy (Wilensky and Lebeaux, 1965) . This ^roach is 
called the institutional c^roach and sees social welfare as an irrportant 
institution that is engaged in functions that benefit everyone. While some 
appreciation is given to forces outside the socied welfare system, the analysis 
is usually presented as sector specific. 

A broader, and, perhaps more appropriate view is the social development 
perspective. This approach is defined by Hollister (1982: 32) as "... planned 
institutional change to bring about a better fit between human needs and social 
policies and programs." This approach sees social work as improving the 
quality of human existence at a variety of levels and with a variety of skills 
and techniques. Social Development tries to bring about "qualitative growth" 
in a society or region (Pavia, 1982) . Because of the eniiiasis on development 
as opposed to growth, and on a broad rather than narrow scale of analysis, 
social development seems an c^ropriate model for social work education in 
^pcilachia. Socicd development will lead to an intemationcd perspective on 
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;^]palachia's problems Talk (1981) notes that aii international view is a key 
ocraponent of the socicd development e^pr^ch. A global view is essenticd vAien 
dealing with ;^^>alac4iia's problems as a region. 

A number of /^palaciiian development theorists have identified the links 
between the problems of the region and the nature of the world eooncny (Walls 
and Billings, 1977; Lewis and Hortcai, 1980) . Even itore mainstream theorists 
wcxild have difficulty ocnpletely discounting the effects of the world eoononiy 
on Appalachian ecmcmic grcwth. Planners irust clearly understand the nature of 
the international forces that form part of the context for their practice, and 
a social develocitient approach will give them the intellectucd tools to 
integrate this information. 

In sum, a social development approach to social work education, with it's 
aoncem for qualitative grcwth, human needs, and a broad global perspective on 
sorjial issues, seems most appropriate for i^palachia. While this p^arspective 
is helpful, it is not conpletely adequate for the pr^)aration of practitioners 
for ;^3palachia. They will also need an understanding of the nature of the 
region and the people. Toward An Understanding of Appaiadiia: Social work 
education is huilt on a foundation of knowledge about human behavior. This 
fcundatic»i includes content from a wide range of disciplines drawn together in 
an atteirpt to deal with the human condition in some type of holistic manner. 
While seme of this content is useful to anyone v*io plans with pecple, there is 
also a need for specific information about i^Dpalachia. 
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An essential starting point is the historical cSeveloptent of the region. 
Most criticcd is the effects of previous social change on the regicai (see 
Eller, 1982; Whisnant, 1980; Lewis, Kbbak andJohnscxi, 1978), Planners must 
understand the route by v*iich the region reached its present state in order to 
reoontnend the interventions that will be most beneficial in the future, 

Follcwing is an overview of the historiccd development of the regic»i, 
content on the regicxi's cultural, economc, social and political systeits is in 
order. It is probably useful to begin at the abstract regional level and 
discuss the forces both by themselves and in relaticxi to national and 
intemationcd institutions and forces. 

Marcia Barron and I (McNutt and Banron, 1984) argued that the forces that 
engage the region converge at the level of the local cxamunity. Since much 
practitioner activity will concentrate at this level, it is essential that 
practitioners understand this vita^. unit. This should include discussion cf 
^palachian ccraraunity theory and analysis of case studies, such as thoce by 
Hicks (1976) and St^enson (1969) and Gavanta (1980). 

One topic that seems crucial is the nature of pcwer in the region and its 
communities. Appalachia is a region v*iere pcwer is unequally divided. If 
workers are to function effectively in cxmnunity and planning roles, they must 
be able to use the system of power that exists. Another consideration should be 
familiar with many of the current i^^palachian issues such as land ownership, 
the farm crisis and energy develcpnent. Planners and organizers need to 
understand all sides of these critical issues. 
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It is clear, then, that planners and organizers must have a sensitivity to 
i^palachia in order to work effectively. In addition, they need practice 
skills that are in keying with the revised itodel. Practice Skills and 
Practice Theories; Traditional social work education can provide many skills 
that are useful in the present context. C3onituriilY organi2atiorv/soci2a 
planning students are tau^t theories of practice that stress participation 
(Ross, 1955; Burke, 1979) , ertpcwentient (Grosser, 1965; Rabin and Rubin, 1986; 
BuiT^iart, 1982) and the iitportanoe of self help. Many of the skills that are 
tau^t in traditional practice ccxorses, such as canraunity analysis, grassroots 
fund raising, ocnimittee Lianagement, door^to-door organizing, etc. are also 
laseful within this context. Sane cidditional training is needed, however. 

While some of the more traditional theories inay work hi the present 
context, there are newer itcdels that seem wore appropriate. Kbrten (1980) 
proposes a inodel of canraunity practice that is built on social learning 
theory. Ihis itodel stresses planning with the people and the inclusion of 
knowledge acquisition processes throu^ the involvement of social scientists. 
Vftiile the model was de 'eloped for use in the third world, it seems particularly 
well adapted to the present sitiiation. Gran (1983) prc^XDses a similar theory 
based on sanewhat different assunptions. 
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Traditional practicse skills most be augmented by newer skills for a 
enhanoed practice base. Future practiticners will need broader skills in 
working with the econcinic system. These mi^t include traditional eoanomic 
development skills such as Benefit-Oost Analysis, eccaiordc base analysis, and 
the use of regional eooncmic planning tools. They irust understand what is 
involved in financing new ccrammity ventures and v*iat p/pes of considerations 
will influence their feasibility. This type of ccaitent is rarely tauc^ht within 
sociad work programs. 

Skills in dealing with the politicsd system are also important. These 
mi^t include political analysis, lobbying, coalition fonrulation, etc. for a 
broad range of issues (Haynes and Mickelson, 1986) . While some social workers 
do receive some content on politicEd skills, the errphasis is largely sectorial 
in approach. 

Practitioners will also need enhanoed skills in terms of evaluating the 
consequences of development. Social iirpact analysis is inportant in 
evaluating the outcomes of de/elopment on human institutions. Some training in 
social iirpact analysis should be provided for practitioners within their 
research and plarining courses. Participatory research is also iitportant and 
provides an effective means of linking knowledge building with action. 

Ihese skills, coupled with the traditiOTal skills that are alreai^ tau^t, 
can provide the i^pEd.achian development practitioner with the background to 
practice effectively in the alternative development model. While most of the 
content can be taught within existing courses, it would prcbably be beneficial 
to have s^)arate course work on the regic»i and its development. A policy 



oc3urse dealing with the interaction between social welfare policies and 
^Dpaladiian develcpmerit policies could prove useful. Practice courses could be 
augmented with additional ccmtent. These skills courses provide training that 
can be directly allied thrcu^ field educati^. Field EducatiCTi: Social work 
educaticai includes a COTsiderable field education ccrpcaient. Ihis allows 
students to practice the skills that they have learned in the classroom. 
Ffeiculty will have to mate diligent efforts to identify field agencies that are 
involved in the e^ropriate forms of practice. Considerable care must be taken 
tx$ insure that the agencies selected share the valxae and skill orientations 
that are being promoted. Since accreditation requirements specify a field 
si^jervisor with an and many eiltemative programs do not eraplcY one, it may 
be necessary for the school to mate up part of the si^jervision. 

Ihis proposed design would edlcM socicil work educaticai to prepare 
development practitioners vho could respoid effectively to the problems of 
/^palaciiia. it r^resents generally minor dwisions from the existing 
structure of social work education and could, therefore, be easily inplemented. 

Conclusions; 

The social work profession has had a lc»>g standing concern for the probler^s 
of the poor, the oppressed and the disenfranchised. The profession has been 
involved with the problems of i^palaciiia for a long tiine, and many practi- 
tioners have been successful in iitproving the lives of individuals and 
ccminunities throu^out the region. 
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ThB /^palaciiian region cxxitinues to suffer fran many of its traditional 
problems and from e number of new problems, such as capital fli^t. New 
efforts must be made to develop the region in a manner that will provide every 
man, women and child within the region with a decent standard of living and the 
opportunity to realize his or her potential, if social work is to contribute 
to this effort, it must change seme of the assuirpticxis that it makes about 
development theory and development practice. 

Socicd Workers have been trair^ to plan and organize within the context of 
a development theory that create barriers to a bri^t and fulfilling future for 
Appalachia and her people. This theory discourages the adequate funding of 
socicd programs and robs social workers of the opportunity to improve the lives 
of their clients in a significant manner, ^^lied to i^apalachian development, 
the theory has created a programs that can have unfortunate side effects. 

Movement to a new c^roach to development could open the doors for both a 
more appropriate development and a more effective social work. Bringing this 
new theory in is partially a task for social work education. By buildir^ a 
socicd work education that prepares practitioners to function within a new 
developmental framework, socicd work could make a major contribution to the 
future of i^pedadiia. 
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